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Preface 


Päivi Jussila 


As the coordinator of the Lutheran World Federation's study program on “Spiritual 
Life in Community” since 2000, | would like to take this opportunity to thank all 
those persons and communities that contributed to this study. A team consist- 
ing of nine members visited the following local congregations and communi- 
ties in Germany, Brazil, USA, India and Tanzania in 2001-2002: 


Germany 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 
Communität Christusbruderschaft (CCB), Selbitz 
Communitat Christusbruderschaft (CCB), Petersberg 
The Third Order of the CCB/Mr and Mrs Mohr, Selbitz 


Brazil 

The Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

The Ferraz Parish (Ferraz, Formosa, Linha Cinco) 

The Santa Cruz Do Sul Parish 

The Santa Maria Parish (including ministries at the Ecumenical Center, the 
University and the University Hospital) 


USA 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Phinney Ridge Lutheran Church, Seattle 

The Compass Center, Seattle 

The Compass Cascade Women's Center, Seattle 


India 
The Gurukul Lutheran Theological College, Chennai 
The Saccidananda Ashram, Shantivanam, Kulithalai 








The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 
The Nathamangudi Congregation 

The Kollumedu Congregation 

The Girls’ Hostel, Sengaraiyur 

The Arcot Lutheran Church 

The Broadway Parish 

The Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam 
The Ranchi Parish 

The Govindpur Congregation 

The Pracharak Training School, Govindpur 
The Gossner Theological College, Ranchi 


Tanzania 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 
Women against AIDS in Kilimanjaro, Moshi 
The Center of Hope, Moshi 

The Sinai Congregation, Kia 

The Bethel Congregation, Kia 

The Shiri Parish, Moshi 

The Mwika Bible School, Moshi 

The Lekura Parish, Moshi 


| am most grateful to the nine members of the study team for their contributions 
and commitment to the study: Adiss Arnold (India), Everton Bootz (Brazil), 
Susan Briehl (USA), Anna Makyao (Tanzania), Christopher Meakin (Swe- 
den), Colette Ranarivony (Madagascar), Sr. Susanne Schmitt (Germany), Ri- 
chard Stetson (Canada) and Patrick Werrn (France). 

The fruits of this study include three essays based on the visits: “Commu- 
nity in Christ,” “Praying the Word” and “Gathered for Worship”. Creating these 
booklets has been a corporate process, involving several people. The pri- 
mary essays were written by Susan Briehl and Sr. Susanne Schmitt (Commu- 
nity in Christ), Christopher Meakin (Praying the Word) and Richard Stetson 
and Adiss Arnold (Gathered for Worship). Susan Briehl, Sr. Susanne Schmitt 











and Päivi Jussila edited the booklets. We offer these essays for the strength- 
ening and nourishing of Christian community among Lutherans and ecu- 
menically. 

All Saints’ Day 2002 

















Community in Christ 


You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God's own people, in 
order that you may proclaim the mighty acts of him who called you out of darkness 


into his marvelous light (1 Pet 2:9) 


On a bright Sunday morning in May, a mother and father carry their infant 
daughter to the font in their local Lutheran church. Grandparents, godparents 
and others gather around them to present the child for Holy Baptism. The 
assembly stands to sing a hymn following the sermon and to confess their 
faith in the words of the Apostles’ Creed. The pastor addresses the baptismal 
party, charging them with the responsibility of raising this child in the Christian 
faith, teaching her the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, 
bringing her to worship and placing in her hands the Holy Scriptures. She is 
baptized in the name of the triune God: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. By water 
and the Word this child is carried through “the doorway to all of God's posses- 
sions and to the communion of all the saints,” and is “received into the Chris- 
tian community.”? 

Lutherans confess that in Holy Baptism a person is incorporated into the 
Body of Christ, the community of those who have died with Christ and have 
been raised with him to newness of life. Dietrich Bonhoeffer writes in Life 
Together, “Christian community means community through Jesus Christ and 
in Jesus Christ. There is no Christian community that is more than this, and 
none that is less than this. Whether it be a brief, single encounter or the daily 
community of many years, Christian community is solely this. We belong to 
one another only through and in Jesus Christ”? Or said another way, all those 
baptized into Christ Jesus, belong to him and to one another. Baptism not only 
brings us into Christian community, but shapes our life together day by day, 
through the generations, and across cultures. In this booklet we will explore 
several classic Lutheran themes and their relationship to baptism, showing 
how this sacrament shapes our life in Christian community. 








Filled with joy and gladness at life's wonder, 
in our hands a newbom child presenting, 
‘come we now to you, who life have given, 


come we now to you, who life have given 
Filled with trembling at the unknown future, 
we commend our child into your keeping, 
reassured by your baptismal promise, 


reassured by your baptismal promise.‘ 


Norway 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 

* Recall the baptism of an infant in your congregation. What words, actions, 
signs or symbols proclaimed that this child was being brought into a com- 
munity? 


e How did the worshipping assembly participate in this sacrament? 


e If you were baptized as an infant, what stories have you heard about that 
day? 























A Gift of Grace 


God, who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which he loved us even when 
we were dead through our trespasses, made us alive together with Christ. For by 
grace you have been saved through faith, and this is not your own doing; it is the 
gift of God—not the result of works, so that no one may boast (Eph 2:4-5, 8-9). 


Lutherans know God's unmerited, unearned and unbidden grace to be the 
heartbeat of their lives. Perhaps at no other time is the pure gift of God's 
steadfast and unending love more visible than when an infant is baptized.° As 
yet unable to walk or talk, still completely dependent upon others for food, 
shelter and safety, this infant is carried to the font in the arms of her parents. 
Her mother has dressed her in white, her father has wrapped her in a blanket, 
her aunt soothes her when she wakes and cries. Before she can choose to 
follow Jesus, before she knows her need of God, she is baptized. Nothing the 
child does or fails to do can nullify God's promise never to abandon her. 
Neither her faith nor her goodness can merit God’s mercy and forgiveness. 
Before she is able to comprehend what she receives, God declares her to be 
God's child. All of this is gift. 

Likewise, the community into which she is baptized—a people declared to 
be a “chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation” (1 Pet 2:9)—is itself a gift 
freely given by God, not the result of human striving nor a reward for human 
virtue. Neither our desire for nor our dreams of Christian community will bring 
it to pass. Rather, out of abundant love, God looks with compassion on our 
separation from God, one another and our own best selves and sees our 
deep need for reconciliation, reunion and renewal. God in Christ heals these 
divisions and grants us communion with the Holy Trinity and with one another 
in the sacrament of baptism. 

Bonhoeffer reminds us that the visible community of the baptized is what 
Luther called the “roses and lilies” of Christian life, the loveliest of blessings in 
the midst of daily life. He writes, 











It is easily forgotten that the community of Christians is a gift of grace from the 
kingdom of God,.... Therefore, let those who until now have had the privilege of living 
a Christian life together with other Christians praise God's grace from the bottom of 
their hearts. Let them thank God on their knees and realize: it is grace, nothing but 


grace, that we are still permitted to live in the community of Christians today.® 


Because Christian community is a gift of grace, our life together needs not be 
shaped by a restless search for community or by an endless striving to create or 
perfect it. Rather, we can live in trust that we are bound to one another in commu- 
nity and in gratitude to God for this gift. To some this approach toward our life 
together may appear complacent, lacking intentional actions and attitudes that 
would honor, nurture and strengthen the visible community of faith. Indeed, as 
Bonhoeffer warns, we often neglect this gift, even “trample it underfoot.” Some- 
times those who have the priceless treasure take it for granted and forget to live in 
gratitude for it. Sometimes we reject the gift, eager to exercise our independence 
and prove that we can make it on our own. At other times we fail to see what is 
already among us because we are looking for something more exciting or exotic 
or “spiritual.” We then bemoan what we perceive to be a lack of community and 
set out to seek it elsewhere, when all the while the gift has been present. 

Although Christian community is a gift both given and sustained by God, human 
principalities and powers often seek to thwart, distort and even destroy the gift. 
Perhaps in times of persecution we see the value of the gift most clearly. Bonhoeffer, 
living in the midst of the Nazi reign of terror, standing in opposition to the majority of 
Lutherans and other Christians of his time, and finally writing from prison, saw with 
blinding clarity the extraordinary blessing of a community of believers. Christians at 
the time of Nero (37-68 AD) met secretly in one another's homes, knowing they 
could be arrested and even killed for confessing Jesus, rather than the emperor, as 
their Lord. In the nineteenth century African slaves in the USA stole away under the 
cover of darkness to board the “underground railway” that would take them north to 
freedom. They believed that the God who freed the Children of Israel desired their 
liberty as well. All of these Christians knew that civil, military and religious authorities 
could strip them of their physical freedom, but nothing had the power to separate 
them from the love of God in Christ Jesus (see Rom 8:38-39). 
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In the past, missionaries to India were sometimes more interested in the num- 
ber of converts they could record than in the living conditions or ongoing commu- 
nal formation of the people. Misusing baptism as a tool for aggressive, even 
coercive, evangelism, they turned the gift into a manipulative law. Today, in certain 
states in India, ruled by a Hindu majority, the church is not allowed to baptize. 
Those desiring to be baptized must spend an indefinite time as catechumens— 
those waiting and preparing for baptism—and must grow in faith and in fellow- 
ship with the members of the parish without the benefit of the sacraments. In such 
places the community widens its understanding of “belonging” to welcome fully 
those who await baptism. In so doing, they reveal to Christians everywhere who 
live in the luxury of the “roses and lilies” of which Luther wrote, the true meaning 
of baptismal grace: God's welcome knows no bounds. 

Intentional communities scattered around the world stand as living remind- 
ers of the beauty and value of Christian community. For example, the Communitat 
Christusbruderschaft (CCB) in Germany, a Lutheran community of men and 
women who adhere to the evangelical counsels—poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence—seeks to open the gift of community by making Jesus’ presence visible 
and available to others. The Rule of this community reminds the members, 


You are called together with your sisters and brothers to be a dwelling place for God's 
love in the world: "You are God's shelters for people" (founder Hanna Himmer). In our 
work of love and mercy people should be able to find the heart of Jesus Christ open.” 


Through their ministry of shelter, hospitality, healing and prayer the sisters and broth- 
ers of CCB proclaim the gospel, the good news that has the power to open our eyes 
to Christ's presence in our particular circumstances and our specific communities. 

Even in a community like the CCB, life is not marked by perfection, a higher 
degree of holiness, or deeper spirituality. Indeed, these communities, too, 
bear the marks of sin present in all human relationships. The sisters and 
brothers of the CCB acknowledge this in their Rule: 


The life in the community, to which you have been called, is varied and diverse. This 


way is characterized by both joy and pain, calmness and crises. God's Spirit wants 
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to shape and renew us so that we always get more and more the form, which God 


has in front of his eyes. Stay open for God's work in us. 


The Rule reminds the members that they will face the most broken parts of their 
own lives in community, as well in the lives of their sisters and brothers. They are 
called to live by the grace they have first received in Christ, to repent and to take 
their needs to the God of all mercy and to forgive others, allowing themselves 
and their sisters and brothers “the wide space of God's gifts”? Christ welcomes 
us all into this wide space of grace. 


Praise and thanksgiving be to God our maker, 
source of all blessing, prodigal creator. 
Baptize and make your own those who come before you, 


while we adore you 


Not our own holiness, nor that we have striven 
brings us the peace which you, O Christ, have given. 
Baptize and set apart; come, O risen Savior, 


with grace and favor." 
Canada 
Impulses for reflection and discussion 
+ Have you ever longed for or sought more authentic relationships or a 
more perfect community of faith? What prompted this longing? Where did 
this search lead you? 
+ When have you experienced the pure gift of Christian community? 
+ When have you experienced the deep connections of human community— 


familial, tribal, civic or other—apart from the church? How might the church leam 
from other communities how to cherish and claim its own gifts of community? 























The Household of God 


So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are citizens with the saints 
and also members of the household of God, built upon the foundation of the 


apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the comerstone (Eph 2:19-20). 


The scene described at the beginning of this booklet could have unfolded 
almost anywhere around the world in any language on any given Sunday. This 
child, like every baptismal candidate who came before her and every candidate 
who will follow, becomes through baptism part of the one body of Christ and a 
member of the household of God. She is received into the communion of saints, 
the universal, apostolic and largely invisible community that transcends time 
and space. At the same time she is welcomed into a particular body of people, 
a local congregation with a specific history, cultural traditions, geographic placement 
and economic realities. This small “assembly of all believers among whom the 
gospel is purely preached and the holy sacraments are administered accord- 
ing to the gospel”' is the church as surely as is every such assembly, large or 
small, growing in numbers or diminishing, anywhere in the world. 

This particular child, named Caroline Tais, was baptized in the rural congre- 
gation of Linha Cinco, Ferraz, Rio Grande Do Sul, Brazil among the descen- 
dents of German immigrants. At her baptism, the people sang hymns and said 
the Creed in German; the pastor spoke to the parents in Portuguese. She will 
receive her catechism instruction and public school education in Portuguese, 
but may well learn her first table grace and bedtime hymns from her Eltern 
(parents) in German. For generations German has been the language of Lutherans 
at worship, at home and at work in the “colonies” of rural southeastern Brazil. 
Now that Portuguese is the official language of the country, the Evangelical 
Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil is gradually, carefully making the 
transition from one language to another, seeking to honor the piety and spiritual 
practices of the older generations while nurturing the faith of the younger, a faith 
that will sustain them in a changing society and a widening world. 











The community in which she will be raised is bound not only by faith, but 
also by familial, cultural and ethnic ties. Her family has farmed amid these 
lush hills for a hundred years and chances are good that she will grow to 
adulthood, marry and raise her children on this land as well. The relatives with 
whom she lives will worship with her each Sunday. Her extended family and 
her faith community are intricately interwoven. 

In stark contrast to this congregation in southeastern Brazil, the members of 
the CCB are not bound by familial ties of blood or marriage. Their local commu- 
nity is shaped by their voluntary commitment to one another and their common 
vows, yet they call one another brother and sister. In both places, then, the 
people use the language of family relationships to express the kinship they 
have to one another through baptism. In Linha Cinco the experience of living in 
a stable extended family can deepen the Christian's appreciation of becoming 
a child of God, a member of the family founded in Christ Jesus (see Gal 3:23- 
29; Jn 3:1-12). In the CCB the absence of familial ties can heighten the clarity of 
Jesus’ call to leave behind one's earthly relatives and to enter and embrace the 
family of those “who hear the word of God and do it” (Lk 8:21b). 

In the congregation of Linha Cinco, as in many other Lutheran communi- 
ties, the fabric of common life is woven largely of the ethnic heritage and 
customs of immigrant ancestors. The food they share at festive community 
meals reflects recipes carried across the ocean from Germany. The chorales 
they sing at worship and the dances they enjoy in the church's parish hall 
carry strains of their common ancestral homeland. Such local details remind 
us that Christian community is not an abstract idea or a future hope, but a 
present, concrete reality, grounded in the stuff of ordinary life on earth. In the 
birth and life of Jesus, God's Word became flesh at a certain time in history 
and in a specific geographic locale. Each one of his followers in every gen- 
eration also lives within the particularities of time, place and circumstance. 
Lutherans can celebrate their cultural traditions and ethnic heritages, for God 
has promised to dwell among us in our specific situations. 

While the interweaving of ethnicity and faith can strengthen the community, 
it also brings challenges and dangers. Lutherans who belong to an historic 
state church, such as in Sweden, and those living in communities with a 
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strong, shared tribal membership or ethnic heritage, such as in Ferraz, need 
to guard against equating ethnicity with baptismal identity or confusing cul- 
tural traditions with the gospel. An immigrant community, already a gathering 
of strangers in a strange land, must resist the temptation to use its faith com- 
munity as a fortress separating them either from indigenous peoples or immi- 
grants from other lands. Such isolated communities too easily become turned 
in upon themselves, unable to reach out in love toward others and unwilling 
to receive the gifts the others have to offer. 

If the baptism described at the beginning of this booklet had taken place 
among a tribal people in India, the child would already be part of a deep 
familial and social fellowship that highly values communal sharing, praying, 
singing, and dancing. The ancient ways of the tribe are the context in which 
the baptized must find a home and a way of life. In such a place the church 
does not need to ask how it can usurp for its purposes the traditions and 
values of the tribe, nor how it can reform or convert tribal peoples, but how, in 
this place and context, among these particular people the universal commu- 
nity of the baptized can best find its expression. 

‘Traditionally, in Tanzania, as in India, the family has formed the primary commu- 
nity. The extended family has included several generations: grandparents, parents, 
aunts and uncles, children, nieces and nephews, For many years this structure has 
held together well. Today, communities are changing: children leave home to go to 
boarding schools; young adults migrate to cities and towns searching for work and 
educational opportunities; the scourge of HIV/AIDS claims the lives of children and 
adults alike. When parents fall ill the normal roles are reversed; children must tend 
and care for their sick parents. When parents die children must often leave their 
homes to be raised by relatives or friends of the family. A fourteen-year-old boy, 
named “God Wishes,” was living in Kenya with his parents when his father aban- 
doned the family and his mother became sick and died of AIDS. He had to move to 
Tanzania to live with his grandparents. Other children are less fortunate, nearly 
5,000 orphans live in the Kilimanjaro region alone. 

Seeing the community disintegrate due to this breakdown of the family, the 
women of the Lutheran church in Moshi, Tanzania, are reviving an old com- 
munal tradition called “neighborhood care.” They have banded together to 











organize a group called Kiwakkuki or Women against AIDS in Kilimanjaro. 
They travel from village to village encouraging people to return to the tradi- 
tional practice of neighbors caring for one another. They identify those in 
greatest need—orphans, those who live alone, and those who are sick with 
HIV/AIDS—and they train local women in home-based care. The aged, sick 
and dying, who have neither access to nor can afford hospital care, are cared 
for in their own homes by their neighbors. Through this ministry the members 
of Kiwakkuki help to strengthen community life in individual villages. At the 
same time, they are making visible the love of God that binds these communi- 
ties together in a larger household. 

Phinney Ridge Lutheran Church (PRLC), in urban Seattle, USA, like many 
North American Lutheran churches began as a gathering of immigrants who 
brought their shared beliefs and faith practices, along with a common lan- 
guage, to their new home. Norwegian Lutherans, drawn to the Pacific north- 
west of the USA because the waters rich with fish and forests ripe for harvest- 
ing reminded them of their homeland, met in 1913 to form a Norsk (Norwegian) 
Lutheran church. Worship services and catechetical instruction were held in 
Norwegian. As parents and others passed on the teachings of the faith to the 
children, they also handed down cultural traditions and treasures from their 
ancestral home. Surely in 1915, when the first two young people of this con- 
gregation affirmed their baptismal promises in Norwegian at their confirma- 
tion, the members celebrated with festive Scandinavian food and customs. 

The history of this parish is the story of a community ever-widening its 
welcome to those outside the founding group. It is a story of leaving behind 
some treasures, such as Norwegian language liturgies, for the sake of a 
greater treasure, a worshipping community that reflects the diversity of a changing 
neighborhood and city. Today, some members of this congregation still speak 
English with a Norwegian accent. Food made from recipes handed down 
from Norsk grandmothers is still served at church suppers. However, now the 
ancestors of other members come from Denmark, Sweden and Germany. Still 
others are more recent immigrants from Southeast Asia, Africa, Mexico and 
Central America. Church suppers where everyone brings food to share are 
an international smörgäsbord with fare from around the world. 
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The story of this parish includes struggle, grief and pain experienced amid 
change. And the changes have not ended. Since our visit to this parish, they 
have begun exploring ways to be partners in ministry with Lutherans from the 
Protestant Christian Batak Church (HKBP), Indonesia. A group of more than 
fifty persons from the HKBP are living in the Seattle area as new immigrants. 
Strangers in a foreign land, they are searching for a place to call home in 
Christ, just as Phinney’s Norwegian ancestors were almost a century ago. 
Members of Phinney Ridge Lutheran Church, like Christians everywhere, are 
called to open their doors and their hearts to the stranger, the outsider, the one 
who does not fit the community's norms or share its history, for in such hospi- 
tality Jesus is made known. The community is also called to receive the gifts 
the new-comers bring, including the inevitable changes that will follow. Just 
so, the church best serves people by entering their context and receiving their 
gifts, knowing the established church might thus be reformed and renewed. 


All who believe and are baptized 

shall see the Lord's salvation; 

baptized into the death of Christ, 

they are a new creation; 

through Christ's redemption they will stand 
among the glorious heav'nly band 


of ev'ry tribe and nation.'” 


Denmark 
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Impulses for reflection and discussion 
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What specific history, cultural or tribal traditions, geographic placement 
and economic realities shape your congregation? 


Whom might the gospel be calling your faith community to invite and 
receive? 


How can Christian community best find its expression in your context? 
What changes—often seen as destructive or discouraging— occurring 


in your community might be opportunities for new ministry and transfor- 
mation? 
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ACommunity without Walls 


There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer 


male or female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus (Gal 3:28). 


St Paul writes to the Christians in Galatia reminding them of their own baptis- 
mal declaration: in Christ, the walls that once separated people one from 
another have been broken down and rendered powerless to divide. Paul 
writes specifically about the wall between Jews and non-Jews, or Gentiles. 
He counters the teaching that a Gentile must first become a Jew, keeping the 
Laws of Moses, before being baptized. Race or ethnicity is no barrier to the 
unity of the Christian community. Neither is gender, Paul declares, nor social, 
political, or economic status. All are one in Christ Jesus. 

Many persons forcibly brought from their African homeland and enslaved 
in the USA heard and received this radical, life-restoring news with gladness 
and went down to the water to be baptized. Likewise, the Dalit people of 
India—about one third of the nation’s population—have long been enslaved 
by the ruling class. Their land, culture and religion were destroyed and they 
were declared to be the “untouchables” of society from one generation to the 
next. What good news it was to many of them when Lutheran missionaries 
from Germany came declaring that the ultimate power of the caste system to 
divide persons and seal one’s position in life had been defeated, along with 
every other human form of hierarchy and division, in the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. How odd it might seem to an outsider to hear Indian Lutherans 
singing German chorales, translated into their own language. Yet these are 
their songs of liberation. In India music had long been the sole property of the 
upper class, the privilege of the ruling class. These German hymns were for 
everyone, including the lowest castes. This music broke through the walls that 
divided peoples. Today, Indian Lutherans are creating their own hymns and 
spiritual songs for worship, but they will always treasure the music that carried 
the gospel to them and called them into a new community. 











In India, the ancient belief that a person became unclean by association 
with persons outside their own tribe, was, in principle, abandoned by Chris- 
tians who heard in Jesus’ teaching about Samaritans (see Lk 10:25-37; Jn 
4:1-42) and saw in Jesus’ example of washing his disciples’ feet (see Jn 13: 
1-15) a clear invitation to reject such laws about purity. Yet, in practice, divi- 
sions remain and the caste system continues to divide even members of the 
church. While Christians do not apply the caste system as rigidly as Hindus, 
members are encouraged not to marry into certain castes or to eat food pre- 
pared by a member of such a caste. 

As in the Early Church at Corinth (see 1 Cor 11:17-22), even the Lord's 
table has been afflicted with society's divisions. Until recently, in some Lutheran 
parishes in India members of one caste were asked to attend Holy Commun- 
ion later than others to avoid eating and drinking together. In Africa and else- 
where HIV/AIDS has created a new caste of “untouchables.” A woman in 
Moshi, Tanzania living with HIV/AIDS testified, “Whenever | touch something, 
no one else will touch it again.” In North America, Sunday morning worship is 
still largely segregated according to race. Christians everywhere are called 
by the gospel to ask, “When do we allow race, caste, tribe and ethnicity to 
undermine the gift of unity given to us in Holy Baptism?” 

In the last fifty years, Paul’s declaration that there is no longer male nor 
female has influenced the role of women in Lutheran communities, including 
the ordination of women. However, while the ordination of women is increas- 
ingly prevalent among Lutherans worldwide, it is still not universally prac- 
ticed. In Madagascar, for instance, a woman who is theologically trained can 
serve as a teacher and spiritual leader in the “women's department,” but 
cannot be called as a minister of Word and sacrament. Although some Lutheran 
churches in India began ordaining women in the early 1990s, the ethos of a 
traditionally patriarchal society makes the acceptance of women clergy diffi- 
cult in many Indian parishes. In Ranchi, India, and other tribal contexts women 
often lead prayers in their homes, but are reluctant to do so in public because 
of cultural traditions. Among most peoples the power of patriarchy to divide 
still seems to be stronger than the power of the gospel to unite. This is so even 
if it is often the women who support and maintain the church. 











We might add to Paul's list, the divisions between lay and clergy, literate and 
illiterate, rich and poor, young and old. We confess Christ has vanquished these 
divisions. In practice, however, they persist. North American churches, like soci- 
ety as a whole, are sharply divided by wealth and poverty. Many congregations 
take seriously Christ's words “Truly | tell you, just as you did it to one of the least 
of these who are members of my family, you did it to me” (Mt 25:40). They open 
shelters, serve in food and clothing banks, and give money to hunger projects. 
Rarely, however, do those who have much and those who have little meet in 
one another's homes or gather together to worship God. 

In the Shiri Lutheran parish in Moshi, Tanzania, those who are rich do 
worship with those who are poorer. However, when they leave the church 
building and go to their homes, they enter different worlds. Communal Scrip- 
ture study has begun to bridge the chasm between these worlds. When very 
few people came to the church for Bible study, the pastor decided to take the 
study to the people. He began holding the classes in the houses of the mem- 
bers. Now, when they gather in one another's homes to read and reflect upon 
Scripture, they also experience the specific circumstances of one another's 
lives. As more intimate relationships develop among the members, they are 
being drawn also to build a community that seeks the common good and 
more fully reflects the unity that is theirs in Christ Jesus. 

The community of the baptized is more than a community of equality and 
unity; it is marked by the radical notion of servant leadership. Not only are the 
so-called powerful not to exercise their power over other Christians, they are 
to empty themselves as Christ did and share the mind of Christ, the mind of a 
servant (see Phil 2:1-8). Jesus said to his disciples, 


You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones are 
tyrants over them. It will not be so among you; but whoever wishes to be great 
among you must be your servant, and whoever wishes to be first among you must 
be your slave; just as the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to 


give his life a ransom for many (Mt 20:25-28). 
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Jesus embodied this servant leadership when after his last meal with his dis- 
ciples, he rose from the table, took off his outer robe, and tying a towel around 
his waist, poured water in a basin and washed their feet. “| have set you an 
example,” he said, “that you also should do as | have done to you” (Jn 13:15). 
There is no longer teacher and student, servant and master, Jesus is telling us, 
for he has called us friends in order that we might bear the gift of self-emptying, 
self-giving love to one another and the world (see Jn 15:12-17). 

Ironically, those entrusted with the office of ministry often cling most fiercely to 
positions of privilege and power over others. They are reluctant to empower lay 
persons to serve in their communities. Even where the church is languishing for 
lack of pastors, the baptized are not allowed to take the role of presiding at Holy 
Communion. For this reason, in Ranchi, India there are rural congregations in 
which the people have not received the sacrament of Holy Communion in fifteen 
years. They hope that one day laypersons will be trained to administer the sacra- 
ments in their communities. An Indian theologian says that the very structure of 
ministry—bishop, pastor and deacon—prevents the church from growing and 
using its different gifts. He urges each poor parish to ask uncomfortable questions 
of the larger church, including, How does the leadership and organization of the 
church hinder the physical and spiritual welfare of its communities? 


Take me to the water, 
take me to the water, 


take me to the water to be baptized. 

In the name of Jesus, 

in the name of Jesus, 

in the name of Jesus we shall be saved. 
Glory, hallelujah, 

glory, hallelujah, 

glory, hallelujah, to be baptized." 


African-American Spiritual 
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Impulses for reflection and discussion 


* Besides those barriers named by Paul in Galatians 3:28, what dividing 
walls exist in your congregation, neighborhood and culture? 


+ How is your congregation actively addressing those divisions? 
+ When does the very structure of the organized church become a hin- 


drance for the full participation of the baptized in the community? How 
might this be addressed in your situation? 
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ALively Calling 


There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope of your 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all and through all and in all (Eph 4:4-6). 


By the power of the Holy Spirit, in water and the Word, the baby girl baptized in 
the Linha Cinco Congregation became a child of God and was declared to be 
a member of the priesthood of all believers. While a faith community calls some- 
one to serve among them as pastor, to teach and preach the gospel and to 
administer the sacraments,'* at baptism every person receives a vocation, a 
calling to serve the neighbor, forgive the sins of others, and declare the good 
news of Christ in word and deed. The baptized live out their vocations in the 
midst of daily lives in their roles as parents, students, farmers, healers, teachers, 
carpenters, scientists, and artisans. Nearly any human occupation can be the 
locus of a Christian's vocation, holy work through which God cares for the world 
and makes Christ's mercy manifest. “All people, whatever their calling, should 
seek perfection, that is, growth in the fear of God, in faith, in the love for their 
neighbor, and in similar spiritual virtues." In other words, whatever our work or 
walk of life, we are called there to love God by loving and serving our neighbors. 

The face and hands of the father who carried his daughter to the font on 
that bright May morning bear the marks of hard field labor under the hot 
Brazilian sun. He is a farmer. Indeed, farming has been the livelihood of his 
whole family for generations. His pastor and others are part of a project orga- 
nized to help such farmers make the transition from growing tobacco to rais- 
ing organic vegetables. Tobacco crops, reliant on many pesticides and sold to 
multinational corporations, jeopardize the health of farmers and the stability 
of the local economy, while organic farming safeguards the physical and 
economic well-being of these families and replenishes the land. Through this 
project, now in its seventh year, this man’s faith community honors his labor 
and encourages him in his baptismal vocation. 








Such honor and encouragement are present in many ways in Lutheran 
communities around the world. A campus pastor meets with university stu- 
dents in Santa Maria, Brazil, to study Scripture and pray with them. He offers 
support and solace to them as they seek to be faithful in their calling as 
students, friends, sons and daughters. In turn, these students visit a cancer 
ward at a local hospital where they sing and play with children who are 
‘struggling for their lives, listening to their fears and hopes. They support nurses, 
doctors and hospital staff by praying for their work. One of the doctors said, 
“There is a lot of love in this hospital. Everyone on this ward—patients, volun- 
teers, and medical staff—is changed so much that we all receive a ‘new 
identity card.” 

The members of the CCB honor and support one another in their daily work in 
the community and service to the wider world, whether by extending hospitality to 
visitors, caring for the aged and infirm, leading retreats, serving in a local parish, 
tending to the gardens, or creating works of art. In addition, they have established 
a tertiary order, a dispersed community of laypersons who are associated with the 
CCB. For instance, Mr and Mrs Mohr, members of this Third Order, have commit- 
ted themselves to a pattern of prayer and service to others in their daily lives. They 
understand their calling to be to operate wisely the shoe making company Mr 
Mohr inherited from his father. They seek to treat their employees justly, to care for 
the land and natural resources in the places where they have factories, and to 
promote the welfare of those who live and work in Selbitz, their hometown. 

In Seattle, USA, mothers and fathers meet in a church fellowship room to 
share the struggles and delights of raising small children while also caring for 
their own aging parents. Companions in their common tasks, they seek God's 
will and wisdom for their vocation as parents, daughters and sons. In a large 
room nearby, volunteers stock the shelves of a food pantry, preparing to give 
groceries and toiletries to persons who are in need. The volunteers in the food 
bank understand their work as part of their baptismal calling to love and serve 
their neighbors. At the same time, they say they encounter Christ in those who 
come needing food. “I am not here simply to do good,” says one volunteer, “I 
do this because God knows | will meet Jesus in those | serve. God knows | 
need the gifts they bring to me.” 
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In Madagascar, members of the Lutheran churches not only share food 
with those who are hungry, but host cooking classes so women can serve 
their own families healthy, well-balanced meals. In Chennai, India, at Broad- 
way Lutheran Church, the members have been tending to the welfare and 
education of three generations of “street children.” Currently, fifty children are 
part of this ministry staffed by volunteers and funded by local congregations. 
The children live in tents and come to the church for an educational program 
each afternoon and an evening snack. At the same time, the church helps 
families apply for small loans from the bank, loans meant to help the parents 
prepare and sell food as a way of supporting their families. 

At the Pracharak Training School in Govindpur, India, students learning to 
become catechists are also taught modern agricultural practices. Among other 
things they have experimented with wells and keeping cows in order to help 
the people of the village. In the morning, the students have their lessons; in the 
afternoon, they work in the fields. Whatever they cultivate, they use for daily 
living. These students, most often from poor families and from places where 
political problems are acute and spiritual practices are waning, are living out 
their baptismal vocation both in their preparation to become teachers and in 
their work on the land. As they develop farming skills, they rediscover the 
values of tribal culture: simplicity, equality, honesty, justice, peace, a rever- 
ence for the natural world and a corporate way of life. They are strengthening 
basic human community while seeking ways for the Christian faith and the 
community of the baptized to find a life-giving expression in this place. 

Our neighbors are not only other Christians, but all persons created in the 
image of God. Our baptismal calling to love and serve others includes work- 
ing for the common good in society. Sometimes this means working through 
secular government. In Washington State, USA, the congregations of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America employ a full time lobbyist who brings the 
interests of the Lutheran faith community to the state government. Through the 
lobbyist they work to change the structures that lead to homelessness. At the 
same time, they address immediate human needs through such places as the 
Compass Center, a shelter for homeless men, and the Compass Cascade 
Women’s Center, a home for women in transition. 











A decade ago, squatters built illegal dwellings in a large, unregulated area 
owned by the government outside Santa Maria, Brazil. They had no roads or 
services. Seeing a need, Lutherans, Roman Catholics and Episcopalians 
organized to lobby the government to supply water and electricity to this 
community. Volunteers built a center which houses childcare facilities, a kin- 
dergarten and a bakery. Officially named the Centro Ecumenico Fazenda 
Santa Marta, this center is known by the locals as the “Ecumenical Bakery” 
The bakery not only makes and sells bread, but is also the political center of 
the community. Here, the people gather to work with one another, the churches 
and the government toward a more hopeful future. 

In India, where Christians make up only 3 percent of the population, the 
Lutheran churches are searching for ways to secure tribal rights. They believe 
members of indigenous tribes should have access to their ancestral lands 
and freedom to practice their cultural and religious traditions. This small body 
of believers is up against powerful forces as they raise awareness of the 
issues and seek change. They draw strength from St Paul's encouragement to 
the Christians in Ephesus to stand firm and trust in the power of God (Eph 
6:10-12). 

In each of these situations people are living out their calling in Christ and 
helping others to do the same. In word and in deed, they extend God's hospi- 
tality to others, offer God's strength and mercy, seek God's justice, and be- 
come Christ's very presence to one another. In so doing, they build up the 
body of Christ and nurture the spiritual life of the community for service to the 
world in Jesus’ name. This is our lively and life-giving baptismal calling. 


Jesu, Jesu, fill us with your love, 
show us how to serve 


the neighbors we have from you. 
Neighbors are wealthy and poor, 


varied in color and race, 


neighbors are nearby and far away. 
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These are the ones we will serve, 
these are the ones we will love; 


all these are neighbors to us and you. 
Kneel at the feet of our friends, 
silently washing their feet: 


this is the way we will live with you.'* 


Ghana 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 


+ Can you reimagine your daily work and life as the place of your baptismal 
vocation to love and serve your neighbor? 


+ Where have you found or where might you find partners and companions 
in your work of serving the neighbor? 


+ Itis difficult to enter the political fray and risk serving those who take us to 
uncomfortable places and situations. Where are you and your community 
of faith being called to take this risk? What empowers and enlivens you in 
this work? 
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Walking intheWay 


Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were 
baptized into his death? Therefore we have been buried with him by baptism into 
death, so that, just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so 


we too might walk in newness of life (Rom 6:3-4). 


The Christian life is a journey. Jesus called himself the Way (Jn 14:6) and the 
earliest Christians were known by others as “those who belong to the Way” 
(Acts 9:2). The gifts of faith and grace poured out upon us by the Holy Spirit in 
baptism are like the little bit of yeast the woman mixed into a large bowl of flour 
(see Mt 13:33). The yeast does not leaven the whole lump of dough all at 
once, but gently, gradually, writes Martin Luther, until eventually we become 
the bread of God. Our life together “is not godliness but the process of becom- 
ing godly, not health but getting well, not being but becoming, not rest but 
exercise. We are not now what we shall be, but we are on the way.” In 
baptism we die to sin and death and are raised with Christ “so we too might 
walk in newness of life” (Rom 6:4). This is the Way of Jesus, the way of mercy, 
forgiveness and servant love. 

How do we learn to walk this Way? By the third century the church had 
developed a method for bringing people into the community. Inquirers came 
for many reasons, perhaps they heard the gospel message and wanted to 
learn more, perhaps they had neighbors who confessed Jesus and were 
drawn to their way of life, perhaps they were hungry and thirsty for something 
they could not define and were hoping to find the food and drink they longed 
for. In any case, a particular community would welcome them and they would 
begin the journey toward being incorporated into Christ. Often they would live 
in a Christian home and learn from daily experience what it means to follow 
Christ. They heard the stories of Jesus and reflected on the readings and 
sermons at Sunday worship. They examined their own lives and faced their 
fears and everything that hindered them in following Christ. 
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They were never alone on the journey. They were assigned sponsors to 
accompany them. And the whole community prayed for them, supported them 
and walked with them all the way to the water's edge, where on Easter Eve 
they were baptized in the name of the triune God, sealed by the Holy Spirit, 
and marked with the cross of Christ. The community then led them to the table 
of grace where they feasted for the first time upon the presence of Christ 
Jesus in bread and in wine. This process, which took from one to three years, 
waned wherever Christianity became the “official religion” of the land. Most 
parents then brought their children to be baptized as infants and provided for 
their ongoing education and formation in the faith as they grew. 

Today in North America, many persons have little or no experience of the 
church. Yet, they are searching for a deeper, more authentic way of life. In this 
setting, some parishes are rediscovering this ancient practice and adapting it 
to their particular situations. Phinney Ridge Lutheran Church in Seattle is one 
such parish. They call their adult catechumenate “The Way.” Each year in the 
fall they invite inquirers to begin the journey toward baptism and Eucharist on 
Easter Eve. Lay catechists and sponsors accompany the inquirers along the 
path, a path marked by meal sharing, prayer, and reflection upon Scripture 
and the catechism in light of their daily lives. Several rites celebrated in the 
midst of the assembly on Sunday serve as signposts along the Way. 

The catechumens eagerly bear witness to the life-changing power of this 
journey, But the sponsors and catechists also have their stories to tell, stories 
of their own faith growing deeper and stronger, stories of the Holy Spirit bring- 
ing to new life the little bit of leaven in them. For this reason the parish has 
adapted this process so that any baptized adult who longs to return and be 
renewed in faith and life may also join “The Way.” They walk with the catechu- 
mens on the journey to the water where surrounded by the whole community 
they will say, “Yes!” again to the promises made to them in baptism. Such an 
ongoing remembrance of and return to baptism is shaping their life together 
over time in the way of Jesus. 

One of our guides on this journey is Luther's Small Catechism. As it has done 
for generations, it continues to shape and strengthen the faith of Lutheran 
Christians around the world. Luther included not only explanations of the Ten 
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Commandments, Creed and Lord’s Prayer found in previous catechisms, but 
also teachings on the sacraments of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion, and 
confession and forgiveness. Morning and evening prayers, as well as Bible 
passages for the household, remind us that Luther prepared this catechism for 
use not only by pastors and catechists, but by parents in the home where they 
serve as “bishops,” shepherding those entrusted to their care. Luther writes, 


In this way God's Word and a Christian community will be preserved. Therefore let 
all heads of a household remember that it is their duty, by God's injunction and 
command, to teach their children or have them taught the things they ought to 


know,"* 


For many children, home is the first place they encounter God and learn to 
walk in the Way of Jesus. If those given the responsibility for her care are 
faithful in this calling, the baby girl baptized in the Linha Cinco Congregation 
will come to know a gracious God through them. Their hands and eyes and 
voices will bear God's love and care to her. Their gratitude for her and all of 
God's gifts will show her how to say, “Thank you” to God. And when inevitable 
arguments or conflicts arise, she will learn from them how to give and receive 
forgiveness. 

Among the Dalits of India, mothers and grandmothers are primarily respon- 
sible for Christian nurture and instruction in the home. Here children learn to 
wash the hands or feet of those who enter their homes, friends and strangers 
alike. In so doing, they are extending Christ's own hospitality, receiving others 
as Christ first received them. In Moshi, Tanzania, young girls and boys help to 
set the table for supper, preparing to welcome members of their family, neigh- 
bors and guests. Here and everywhere we gather to eat and drink, our travelling 
companions, those with whom we share bread, surround us. 

Parents are not the only teachers in the home. Children, too, are teachers. 
Indeed, according to Luther, adults need the young to help them to believe, to 
love and to fight against the forces of evil.'® In like manner, catechists and 
sponsors learn from those preparing for baptism. A doctor working in the children’s 
cancer ward in Santa Maria, Brazil, says she is learning from her sick and 
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sometimes dying patients how to live with courage. John, who has lost his wife 
and his work, who looks after his three children alone in Moshi, Tanzania, and 
who is living with HIV/AIDS, surprises everyone by calling himself “a healthy 
person” because he trusts God and lives with hope. A northern visitor to India is 
tutored in hospitality by children who kneel to wash her feet, and a well edu- 
cated man discovers what it means to dwell in the Word of God when he wor- 
ships with people who cannot read, yet know the stories of the Bible and the 
songs of faith by heart. We should not be surprised that our teachers and guides 
are often those the world discounts as too young or weak or unimportant. For 
Jesus came to us in weakness, was rejected, condemned and crucified, and he 
is both our travelling companion and our Way. 


Come, my way, my truth, my life: 
Such a way as gives us breath; 
such a truth as ends all strife; 


such a life as conquers death.” 
United Kingdom 


We are marching in the light of God, 
we are marching in the light of God. 
We are marching in the light of God, 
we are marching in the light of God. 


We are marching, 
we are marching, 


we are marching in the light of God.** 


South Africa 














Impulses for reflection and discussion 

+ Who has been a teacher or guide for you along the Way? 

+ What do you think Luther meant when he said, “This is not the goal but it is 
the right road. At present, everything does not gleam and sparkle, but 


everything is being cleansed"??? 


+ How are seekers and children and others formed in the faith in your com- 
munity? 

















A Community Clothed in Christ 


As many of you as were baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ 
(Gal 3:27). 


As God's chosen ones, holy and beloved, clothe yourselves with compassion, 


kindness, humility, meekness, and patience (Col 3:12). 


Newly baptized, the baby girl slept peacefully in her grandmother's arms 
outside the church building following worship. People drew near to see her 
more closely and to admire the intricate handiwork on her pretty dress. Like 
her earliest ancestors in the faith she wore white on the day of her baptism, a 
sign of the righteousness of Christ in which she is now clothed. Forgiven, 
washed, and named child of God, she has “put on the Lord Jesus Chris 
(Rom 13:14). Though she will not wear white everyday of her life, she is called 
to return to the grace of her baptism each day, to be clothed anew in the mercy 
of Christ. Martin Luther teaches, 





Therefore let all Christians regard their baptism as the daily garment that they are 
to wear all the time. Every day they should be found in faith and with its fruits, 
suppressing the old creature and growing up in the new.... As we have once 
obtained forgiveness of sins in baptism, so forgiveness remains day by day as long 


as we live. 


A daily return, a daily renewal, a daily dying to the powers of death and a daily 
rising to newness in Christ: this is the pattern of a community shaped by 
baptism. This return and renewal happens in many ways among us. Rising 
early in the morning to read a psalm, pray a prayer, and trace the sign of the 
cross upon his body, a young man “puts on Christ.” While sharing a meal, a 
woman comforts her friend, whose beloved has died, clothing her in Christ's 
consolation. Listening carefully to a parishioner laden with guilt or shame, a 
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pastor lays hands upon him and speaks again the promises made to him at 
baptism. On any Sunday morning when the gathered assembly makes corpo- 
rate confession and hears the words of forgiveness proclaimed to them in the 
name of the triune God, they die to everything that separates them from God 
and one another and rise together in newness of life. “Thus a Christian life is 
nothing else than a daily baptism, begun once and continuing ever after."** Or 
as Father Tomas, a Benedictine monk at the Saccidananda Ashram—the 
Ashram of the Holy Trinity—close to Tiruchi, India said, “Baptism has a begin- 
ning, but no end.” 

The sisters and brothers of the CCB wear special clothing called habits, yet 
they know that first and finally they have “put on” Christ. Along with all of the 
baptized, they are "God's chosen ones, holy and beloved,” who seek to clothe 
themselves “with compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, and patience” 
(Col 3:12). To this end, like other monastic communities the sisters and broth- 
ers of CCB adhere to the three evangelical counsels—poverty, chastity and 
obedience—as particular expressions of living under the freedom and rule of 
the gospel. These counsels, rooted in their baptism, are, as Luther taught, 
nothing more than what each Christian is called to live. So Christians in many 
other places and circumstances will find wisdom in these counsels, guidance 
for living together in the unity that is theirs through baptism into Christ. 

Poverty is an intentional affirmation of the need of humankind and a ven- 
ture in trust that God provides for all people and bestows upon them the 
necessities of life. Or as Luther wrote, true poverty is seeking not one’s own 
welfare, but the welfare of our neighbor. We need neither idealize poverty nor 
condemn possessions, but turn toward our neighbors and see in their need 
our calling to serve. Believers are invited freely to enter a life of joyful depen- 
dence on God, trusting God alone to protect and sustain them and all living 
things. Each member of a women’s group in Ranchi, India, seeks the welfare 
of her neighbor when every day she sets aside one handful of rice. She brings 
it to church on Sunday and adds it to the rice other women have brought so 
that it might be sold to feed and care for those in need. 

Poverty with its emphasis on simplicity turns us not only to the welfare of 
other people, but also to the needs of the battered and broken creation. In 
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Ferraz, Brazil, some farmers no longer use toxic chemicals on their crops, 
even though this entails a financial loss. They are healing the soil and water, 
preserving a gift for future generations. These organic farming practices are 
healthier both for those who grow and those who eat the food that is grown. 
Likewise, at the Gossner Theological College in Ranchi, India, students are 
rediscovering the old wisdom and values of tribal culture: simplicity, equality, 
honesty, and a respect for nature. By being reacquainted with tribal resources, 
they become more aware of God's continuous creative activity in the world 
and their part in it. These Christians may not call what they are doing “choos- 
ing poverty,” but they are seeking not their own welfare, but the welfare of their 
closest neighbors, their community and the part of creation placed in their 
care. 

Chastity, the second evangelical counsel, calls us to respect and love one 
another. The love of God is not an abstract ideal, but is made known to us 
through our human relationships. The love of God comes forth from the well of 
our daily experiences in our life together. We are unable to love one another 
as perfectly as God loves us. Our broken nature prevents this, for we are 
plagued by greed, envy, and mistrust. Even so, amid our own sinfulness and 
ina violent and cruel world, our baptism reminds us that we have been clothed 
in Christ and turns us, again and again, in love toward our neighbor. 

For people who do not live in a monastic community, the principle of chas- 
tity does not necessarily mean that one has to remain unmarried. Chastity 
means to be clear in word and in deed about our commitments. It can help us 
become aware that everything we have or use, including our bodies and our 
relationships, belongs to God. Even our partner or children are not our pos- 
sessions, for each person is uniquely valued by God and should have the 
possibility to grow to fullness of grace. In our calling to care for the people 
nearest to us, chastity shapes our relationships to others. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Tanzania is currently reflecting on the meaning of chastity 
amid the growing number of those who live with HIV/AIDS. They are working 
onan HIV/AIDS policy. At the same time, organizations such as Women Against 
AIDS in Kilimanjaro are trying to provide people with adequate information on 
the use of condoms. 
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In a faithful marriage a couple clothes one another in forgiveness, compas- 
sion, and joy. In India marriage is in transition. Yet, whether a marriage is arranged 
by parents or chosen by a couple, God still calls us to live with integrity, chastity 
and fidelity. Nevertheless, many questions remain: How might the Christian com- 
munity support and embrace those who have divorced? How might we reach out 
to women who are beaten by their husbands and help the husbands to change 
their behavior? Wherever the bonds of marriage are broken or treated without 
respect, the Christian community is called to offer Christ's mercy and healing. 

Obedience, the third evangelical counsel, reminds us that we are crea- 
tures, not the Creator. True obedience, according to Luther, makes us humble 
and binds us to our neighbors. Being attentive to God's Word reorients our 
lives in this way. Lent, an ancient time of intentional prayer, fasting and alms 
giving among the baptized, remains an intense period of renewal among 
Lutherans. We contemplate Scripture, listening especially for Christ's voice 
calling us to live in humble service to one another. In Western cultures, where 
many have enough to live on or more than they need, Christian communities 
often ask, What is truly needful for life? Have we turned our standard of living 
into an idol? They seek greater simplicity in their lives and deeper obedience 
to God's desire that everyone be fed. The members of Phinney Ridge Lutheran 
Church are encouraged to do this as they make their Lenten journey together. 

At the Mwika Bible School in Moshi, Tanzania, one of the students speaks 
of the humble obedience God has called her to. She used to think that Scrip- 
ture taught her never to associate with persons who live immoral lives. She 
has come to realize, instead, that she is called not to stay away from them, but 
to be united with them in love, even while she does not follow their way of life. 
Emerson, a young man in Santa Maria, Brazil, longs to be obedient to God's 
Word. He organizes ecumenical Bible studies at the modest church of the 
West congregation, studies which have led the participants to seek better 
lives for their poorest neighbors. With prayer and humility, and at a personal 
risk, they have bound themselves to their neighbors and have entered the 
political fray on their behalf. They have “put on” Christ. 

In a dozen or more years, the little girl baptized in Linha Cinco, Brazil, will 
stand with others her age beside the same font surrounded by family and 
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friends and other members of her congregation on the day of her confirma- 
tion. Perhaps she will be clothed in white again. She will confess her faith in 
Portuguese in the words of the ancient Creed. She will say “Amen,” to the 
promises spoken by her parents and her community of faith on that bright May 
morning and “Yes,” to her desire to continue in the covenant God made with 
her that day. The pastor will lay hands on her, praying for God to stir up in her 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. There in the midst of the community that taught her 
the stories of Scripture, prayed for her and nurtured her faith, she will be 
reminded that she belongs to Christ. Often seen as a grand milestone in a 
person's faith journey or a “graduation” from catechetical classes, confirma- 
tion is actually a public, communal witness to one moment in a lifetime of 
being clothed in Christ. 


Now we join in celebration 

at our Savior's invitation, 

dressed no more in spirit somber, 
clothed instead in joy and wonder; 
for the Lord of all existence, 
putting off divine transcendence, 
stoops again in love to meet us, 


with his very life to feed us. 


USA 





Impulses for reflection and discussion 


+ How might you begin and end your day with a reminder that you have “put 
on Christ"? 


+» The three “evangelical counsels” might seem strange to many. What wis- 
dom do you think they might hold for your own life and community? 
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Dying and Rising in Christ 


Indeed, the body does not consist of one member but of many. If one member 
suffers, all suffer together with it; if one member is honored, all rejoice together with 


it. Now you are the body of Christ and individually members of it (1 Cor 12:14,26-27). 


Every day on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, hundreds of people are walking on 
their way to funerals. The funerals bring the members of Lutheran communi- 
ties together. In many places, because of HIV/AIDS, people attend two or 
three funerals each day. Although the journey is difficult and may take two or 
three hours, everyone abandons his or her daily work in order to attend. They 
gather not so much to honor the dead, but to stand beside the living in their 
suffering. Before the funeral relatives, friends and neighbors stay with the 
bereaved, consoling them with songs and words on God's sure promises. 
Others will collect firewood and fetch water for the household. Still other per- 
sons will buy foodstuffs and prepare meals. In the midst of their sorrow, the 
bereaved are reminded that they are not alone; they belong to a community, 
the body of Christ. If one member of this body suffers, all suffer together. 


Today Christian communities in Sub-Saharan Africa face an alarming number of 
deaths as a result of the HIV/AIDS pandemic, Thank God that up to now terminally il 
patients and the bereaved are supported and assisted by the local communities ~.. 


writes a church leader in Zimbabwe. Many fear, however, that one day there 
will not be enough healthy people in these communities to share the grief and 
bear the burdens of those who suffer and grieve. In the Northern Hemisphere, 
many people already live and die alone, including those who are members of 
faith communities. It is not unheard of in these places that a person could be 
dead in his or her dwelling for a week or more, before anyone notices. In these 
and other cases there are not enough people at the burial to carry the coffin to 
the grave. Only one or two persons might be present to mourn. 











Ata funeral in North America, the Paschal or Easter candle is carried in the 
procession just ahead of the casket, which is draped in a pall, a white baptis- 


mal cloth. The candle burns throughout the service, reminding all who have 
gathered that this man, clothed in Christ in his baptism, now rests with all the 
saints in light. When autumn comes again and the whole church celebrates 
All Saints’ Sunday, this man’s name will be read aloud in the assembly and a 
bell will be rung. In this way he will be remembered with all the baptized who 
have died in Christ and now live in him. 

Many traditions have been developed around the remembrance of the 
dead. In Finland, for example, thousands of people make their way to the 
graveyards on Christmas Eve. On a dark, cold winter's evening they light 
candles at the graves of their loved ones. The enormous sea of candles wit- 
nesses to all that light has the last word over darkness, life over death. For the 
Finns, Isaiah's Christmas prophecy becomes visible: the people who walk in 
darkness have seen a bright light. Those who live in the land of the shadow of 
death, on them light shines (Isa 9:2). These candles remind the faithful that 
they are brought into communion not only with Christ's light, but also with 
Christians of every time and place. Nothing, not even the isolation of many 
persons, has been able to destroy this beautiful expression of Christian hope 
and community. 

Following the long Easter vigil, the members of the CCB walk to the grave- 
yard where their founders and their sisters and brothers are buried. As Easter 
morning dawns they stand in a wide circle, each holding a candle, singing 
songs of resurrection. On All Saints Day at Phinney Ridge Lutheran Church, 
a candle is lighted for each person of the congregation who died that year. The 
candles are placed in the baptismal font, where they float on the water, signs 
of those who in life and in death were illumined with the light of Christ. 

One day, the child dressed in white by her mother on the day of her baptism 
will also die. At her death, for a final time the community will clothe her in the 
garment of Christ, wrapping her in the swaddling cloths of burial. They will 
commend her, a lamb of Christ's own flock, into God's safekeeping. They will 
proclaim that not even death can separate her from the love of God in Jesus, 
nor from their community. For from its watery beginning to its dusty end, her life 











on earth was joined to the whole company of saints who live in communion 
with the blessed Trinity, in whose name she was baptized. 


Even as we live each day, 

death our life embraces. 

Who is there to bring us help, 
rich, forgiving graces? 

You only, Lord, you only! 
Baptized in Christ's life-giving flood: 
water and his precious blood— 
holy and righteous God, 

holy and mighty God, 

holy and all-merciful Savior, 
everlasting God, 

by grace bring us safely 

through the flood of bitter death, 


Lord, have mercy.” 


Germany 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 

* Reflect on a Christian funeral you have attended. What words or symbols 
or actions reminded you that the person had already died and been raised 
in baptism? 


+ How does your community remember the saints who have gone before? 


* Do you see ways in which your life is a daily dying and rising? 
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